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The Child—Princess or Pauper 


Each year at Christmas time the children in most institutions give 
a “Christmas Play” or entertainment. In many instances this is 
quite elaborate, from eighty to one hundred and fifty children taking 
active part. It is at this time that the real value of an institution of 
this kind is shown, Dressed in simple finery, the hero or heroine finds 
himself in the land of his dreams. 

Through all of his previous life he has been at the bottom of 
the ladder. In the children’s games in his home town he has been 
left out or his part has been the least important, and so what little 
spark of ambition he may have had has been squelched. Whenever 
someone was needed to be the butt or the laughing stock for the rest, 
it fell to him, for normal children are seldom considerate of the feel- 
ings of each other. If the teasing roused his temper and made him 
profane or perhaps dangerous, that only added to the excitement for 
the others. If it made him stubborn or sullen he was laughed at and 
left alone. 

Whenever the children in school or Sunday-school were chosen 
to “appear” he was ignored, because he could not learn the lines or 
act the part with the vim and spirit of the others. Who can blame 
the teacher? The regular classes are intended for the normal child. 
He would have been social, unless his mentality were quite low, but 
he had no chance to be so and all of his unsocial characteristics were 
developed. Even his loving parents had unintentionally helped to 
develop his unsociability by keeping him away from the groups that 
mistreated him, stared at or ignored him. If he found playmates at 
all it was among those who were much younger than himself, and 
though he led for awhile, they soon caught up and passed him, 
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Perhaps in resentment over this loss of leadership he tried to show 
off and so led the youngsters astray, or injured himself in endeavor- 
ing to do “stunts” beyond his capacity. Here, too, failure often led 
to ridicule. 

As he (and this also means she) grew up, the situation became 
worse. If the home were of the better class, this child was kept 
within it. He wanted to be present at every social event, he wished 
- to meet all guests, know the contents of all packages, hear all con- 
versations and often help his grown brothers or sisters entertain their 
company. As a result, they who had always been taught to be loving 
and considerate, gradually became irritated and forced him into 
greater isolation. Sometimes he was kept from contact with acquaint- 
ances and even friends and went out only “in the evenings,” losing 
companionship thereby. Again, he was brought into all of the 
family doings and taken everywhere, frequently to his own discom- 
fort and the humiliation of the parents in seeing him a marked child. 
Efforts to find occupation for him in the business of his father or with 
his father’s friends led to further disappointment and dissatisfaction. 

If the parents were poor he was taken from school as early as 
possible and put to work. Perhaps he got a job of such simplicity 
that he could hold it. With no ability to rise, he labored on, from 
year to year, getting nothing from life but the same monotonous round. 
If his appearance were good or his tongue glib he would find advance- 
ment only to be followed by failure, because the new job was beyond 
his ability. Soon he became of that class that “can easy get a, job; 
I’ve had three in the last month.” 

In many cases such children are taken in charge by charitable 
societies. Homes are found for them. But their apparent stupidity 
soon leads to the demand for a change, and on they go from home to 
home. The girls in these cases stand out more than the boys, and 
each time the girl has become a little more difficult, the people who 
have taken her become more and more fearful for her morals. 
Her childish mind has craved finery, excitement and entertainment, 
but she was only the maid or waitress. Perhaps she worked in 
the factory. Whatever her occupation, it was of necessity of the 
unskilled kind, paying but little, and unfortunately there were all too 
many to tell her about other ways of earning so that she might dress 
up, go to parties and have a “good time.” 

When these boys and girls grew to manhood and womanhood 
they were either the drudges, frequently underpaid for what they did, 
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imposed upon for fun or for the advantage of others, or they became 
the excited followers of agitators, breaking bargains and loudly clamor- 
ing for “rights” which they could neither appreciate nor understand. 

All that has been said applies particularly to the upper grade 
children who come to an institution of this character, but it is also 
true of large numbers of the middle grade group, on the one hand, 
and of the dull normal children dragging along at the tail end of life 
in society on the other. What a poor living the great busy world 
offers such children. They may well be called paupers, even though 
they live in homes of wealth. They are denied opportunity, under- 
standing, ambition, suitable companionship and true happiness. 

What happens to such a child when he is placed in an institution 
devoted to his interests? 

He immediately enters into the life of a community, every part of 
which is planned to recognize his shortcomings and to meet his needs. 
He may be big or little, he finds games that he can play and companions 
of his size, mental age and temperament. Not only may he take part, 
but he is urged and encouraged to do so. Instead of being given the 
smallest part he often finds himself the leader. At last, after so many 
years of failure and following he can successfully direct, for while 
there are still some for him to imitate there are many others who look 
up to him. And so comes confidence; as essential to his success as it 
is to the management of an institution. 

The possibilities of leadership beget ambition and he looks for 
still other worlds to conquer. Very little worlds, to be sure, but once 
conquered just as valuable in his development as the solution of the 
problems that come to our attention is to ours. If he has ever so little 
ability in speaking or singing or doing “stunts,” he has opportunities 
to appear before an audience of his peers who see great accomplish- 
ments in his little efforts and are every bit as proud and frequently 
more enthusiastic than we, under like circumstances. The weekly 
entertainments, the ball games, drills and marches, the vocal and 
instrumental solos, all furnish outlets under most wholesome condi- 
tions, and all the time is the hope that he may be worthy to take a 
part in the Christmas play—the great event of the year. 

As you sit through an adaptation of “The Pied Piper” or “The 
Blue Bird,” “Mother Goose” or “Br’er Rabbit,” you will be told that 
the Piper is the boy you saw helping in the dairy this morning, and 
Mother Goose waited on your table at noon. Those six little ‘possums 
are kindergarten children. The Cat, after years of training, has 
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learned to teach a class of boys to make brooms. In short, that hun- 
dred or more children on the stage were the ones who “failed at 
everything” when they lived at home, trying to get along in a com- 
munity of normals. 

Now you look at the twenty girls who have just appeared, grace- 
ful, pretty, well-formed, and you ask why they are here. Most of 
them have tried in the great world—and failed. Some are from 
good homes, some have no homes at all. The best child-placing 
agencies in America have tried to find suitable homes or occupations 
for them, but they are not quite able to keep up with the pace in a 
normal or moral manner. 

These girls all like to be heard and seen. They like to be dressed 
up. But where else could they appear on a stage with safety, lacking 
judgment, reason and will? Here they are, princesses indeed! They 
are the powers in their little world, but no demands are made beyond 
their abilities. Their weaknesses are known, and they are protected 
from them. Here they understand and are understood. Mistakes are 
not ridiculed here, but are patiently corrected, and the “audience” is 
always sympathetic. 


You and I spend all of our lives in the more or less direct pursuit 
of happiness. These children desire it as much as we. And so, after 
many years, we have come to believe that if anything worth while 
is to be accomplished, there must be happiness first. In a happy envir- 
onment confidence is easily secured, and, given the two, we may 
develop every ounce of ability. 


In order to develop a child’s social life, we must keep him in an 
environment suited to him. He has three particular placings: where 
he lives his home life, where he receives his training, and where he 
eats. He is placed in the home life of a group that is most congenial 
to him. Long experience enables the officers of an institution to make 
these assignments rather successfully, but reclassification is easy. 
Transfer from group to group is simple, and a child may be changed 
several times before he comes to the “family” wherein he will live 
happily. It may be that there are large and small children in the 
same group. There may be those who are quite bright and those who 
are somewhat dull, but congeniality is the test. Most institutions have 
many groups, and it is rare indeed that one cannot be found where 
a new child may live in comfort and happiness. Play, out-of-class 
occupation and physical ability affect congeniality of living and get due 
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consideration, although temperament and disposition indicate most 
accurately where a child should live. 

The various tests for intelligence, together with a knowledge of 
the child’s dominant interests, tell us with a great degree of accuracy 
which classes he should attend. His records are followed up to see 
that he is advanced as soon as he shows ability and understanding. 

His place at the table is decided upon his own table-manners, and 
as there are but four at a table in most of the dining-rooms, he soon 
has an opportunity to learn as much as possible. Perhaps he may even 
become the head of a table, for there are many classifications, and 
then he can help others less able than himself. There is nothing that 
so stimulates one to do well as teaching someone else. 

In an institution his social life now has a field as wide as his 
community. He may go and come without attracting undue attention, 
without teasing or gibes. He not only hears the business of all who 
come to his cottage as guests, they come as is guests. Parents and 
friends who come to visit one are entertained by all, and almost invari- 
ably they bring enough fruit or sweets for the entire “family” to 
share. We often speak of the comfort and happiness the fathers and 
mothers of the nineteen would have if they could see the parents of 
the twentieth giving their love to the whole group. 

And so, as they grow up, these girls and boys become the “solid 
citizens” of this little world of theirs. Florence tells how, years ago, 
Sadie taught her to walk and talk, and she in turn has taught others. 
John remembers and laughs about his troublesome days, and with 
love and patience leads Victor to kindness. Maud, mindful of her 
homesick days, comforts and pets Ellen. Harry now has half a dozen 
boys helping him on the lawns. Under Frankie’s guidance the school 
gardens blossom, bloom, and yield as he teaches thirty others the 
secrets of agriculture. Eddie has gone through all the steps of driving 
the goat, the donkey and a team of horses and is now making his 
own living. 

So one might go on. To fully understand you must visit a good 
institution and go about seeing the poverty of life and opportunity that 
has made a spiritual pauper of the child who has just entered, and then, 
as you read the history of those who have grown up in a world 
devoted to their interests and see them performing their tasks with 
happiness and results, you may realize that they have found their 
“kingdom of earth” and that they are indeed princes and princesses 
In spirit. 
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Scheme for the Interchange of British and 
American Special School Teachers 


Marion F. Bridie, 
Education Office, Birmingham, England 


Even as far back as the days of Locke, travel has been advocated 
as a valuable means of education, although unfortunately it has been 
an advantage limited, to a great extent by circumstances, to the lucky 
few. Now, however, a new practical scheme presents itself to those 
who are anxious to see more of the wonderful world and its ways. 

The question of interchange between teachers of different nation- 
alities has of late been much discussed, and it is obvious that con- 
siderable advantage may accrue from residence in a strange land, while 
the foreign visitor may bring many new ideas, criticism and appre- 
ciation which may be invaluable to those ready to enjoy them. Par- 
ticularly is this so for a special school teacher, for the actual methods 
and even principles of teaching vary considerably in different countries, 
as also the grades and types of defective children dealt with there. 

As far back as 1914, and frequently since, I have been asked by 
both British and American teachers if there were any possibility of 
making arrangements for them to spend a year abroad without a 
prohibitive outlay; but, of course, nothing could be done during the 
war. At last, however, I have been able to make some preliminary 
inquiries and have worked out a scheme. Four teachers are already 
arranging exchanges and probably by next year there will be many 
applications from both sides of the Atlantic. 

I have heard from the board of education that consideration will 
be given to any candidate who is suitably qualified, and that the board 
views sympathetically the exchange of teachers for the purpose of 
education. 

Having been assured of the sanction of the board, many pro- 
gressive local education authorities will approve the principle of the 
interchange. All that then remains is for the intending traveler to 
obtain leave of absence and find a suitable teacher from America ready 
to take her place. 

Naturally this last point has been the chief difficulty heretofore. 
Teachers have not known where to write, or how to set about hearing 
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about a suitable exchange, and it is for that reason that I have thought 
of forming a kind of bureau of information for the scheme. I am 
also preparing a register of all candidates wishing to exchange, with 
their qualifications, experience, etc., and the place and type of school 
preferred. I have been in the United States twice and know some- 
thing of the conditions of life and work there, and am frequently in 
communication with various officials in some of the Western cities. 
I have also approached the superintendent of Special Schools in 
Newark with a view to her preparing a similar register for American 
teachers. Every teacher who wishes her name to be put on this panel 
should fill in a short application form, and submit the names of three 
references. In this way we can be assured of the suitability of the 
candidates on both sides, and can give effect to their wishes as far 
as possible and can put candidates in touch with one another. At 
least six months should be allowed for making arrangements on 
account of the length of time taken in mails and the difficulties of 
transport. 

Here are a few suggested regulations to make the scheme uni- 
form, viz.: 

(1) Any teacher wishing to exchange should be certificated and 

should have taught for at least two years in a Special School. 

(2) The exchange should be nominally for one year from the 
August holidays, but holidays falling as they do, the teacher 
could be absent about thirteen months. 

(3) The education authority should pay exactly the same salary 
to a teacher coming over as to the one going to America, 
and the American authorities will be expected to do the 
same for our teachers. Salaries are somewhat higher over 
there, but living is slightly more expensive than here. 

(4) The local education authority will not be required to be 
responsible for any other expense beyond the salary of the 
American teacher, who would be on their staff for one year. 
Each teacher should be required to return to her original 
education authority at the end of the year or should give 
the usual notice of resignation. 

In Birmingham, we propose to fill the post of the absentee and 
give her a place on the reserve staff on her return, with the first 
choice in future vacancies. This is really a practical measure with a 
view to minimizing the difficulties of change of teachers in any par- 
ticular class. The American will be placed on the reserve staff and 
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will, therefore, have the best opportunities of seeing and showing 
various methods and of discussing them with the members of the 
staff in different schools. 

I believe the American authorities will be equally good to our 
teachers in the way of giving facilities for seeing different schools and 
institutions. There will certainly be opportunities for attending special 
courses and seeing institutions, and in many cases the teacher will be 
eligible to attend university classes. 

When once candidates are in communication with their “partners” 
they will be able to make all arrangements as to boarding, reception, 
travel, etc., and write for instructions to the Education Committee to 
which they are going. I will gladly give any further information, but 
it must be distinctly understood that the above suggestions are merely 
introductory and that all definite and final arrangements must be made 
personally by candidates themselves. 





APPLICATION FOR Post IN AMERICA, UNDER SCHEME FOR INTER- 


CHANGE OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN TEACHERS 


Name of Applicant. 


Permanent Address of Applicant. 
Date of Birth. 
Training and Education. 
(a) Secondary School Education. 
(b) College or University. 
(c) Principal Certificates held. 
5. Experience. 
(a) With normal children. 


eh 


(1) Years. 
(2) Towns, 
(b) With mentally defective children. 
(1) Years. 
(2) Towns. 
(c) With other defective children. (P. D., Deaf, etc.) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


6. Has the Education Authority under which you work approved 
the principle of interchange? 
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7. To which American Town do you wish to be allocated? 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) Or any other if these are not available, 
8. In what type of Special School would you prefer to teach? 
9. In what year do you wish to be in America? 
August, 192, to August, 192 
Personal character, tact and adaptability are qualities of the high- 
est importance in candidates applying for interchange. It is to be 
hoped that each one will make every possible effort to carry out his 
(or her) moral obligations when once arrangements have been com- 
pleted. 
Copies of two recent testimonials should be sent, and two forms 
of application should be filled in and returned before January, 192, 
to: 
Miss M. F. Bridie, 
Education Office, 
Margaret Street, 
Birmingham. 
Not to be filled in by candidate. 





Panel Number ............ 
1. Name of American town to which allocated. 
2. Year. 
3. Name of American teacher exchanging. 
4. Town. 





We all have occasions to give our opinions about some one else. 
Perhaps it may be the last opinion that can ever be given of him. If 
it should be so, let it be such an opinion that we may always be glad 
we gave it. 





To make a promise to an adult and fail to keep it is to set your- 
self down as unreliable. To fail in keeping a promise made to a 
child is to destroy the one great bridge that makes successful work 
with children possible. It is called confidence. In the eyes of the 
child you are big in body. You are strong and fine and competent. 
Can you afford not to be big and fine and strong in action? 
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Wyoming State School for Defectives 
Carroll Thompson Jones, Superintendent 


This school has been primarily a custodial institution for the 
permanent care of feeble-minded, senile, mildly insane and epileptic 
persons. In order that the institution may more fully serve the State 
a complete reorganization is being made on the following lines: 

1. Type of Inmates—No more senile patients will be received. 
The Board has made a ruling that all such patients who legitimately 
belong in a county infirmary shall be returned to the Court with a 
statenrent that they are not fit subjects for training at the school. 

Insane patients are being transferred to the Hospita! for the 
Insane at Evanston, 

The Court officials and social workers are being urged to send 
young, trainable cases to the school before they become actually delin- 
quent. 

2. Training—tThe aim of training is to prepare the border-line 
cases who are not psychopathic for return to the community under 
an adequate parole system. With the lower grades the aim is to give 
such training as to make them less of a care in the institution. The 
school department is being developed to do this. 

3. Research—A careful study of the mental condition of each 
inmate is being made for the practical purpose of determining just 
what can be realized from his training. A special study on the control 
of epileptic spasms by mental suggestion and psycho-analysis when 
the level of intelligence warrants it, is being made. A group of twelve 
cases in all stages of mental deterioration varying from cases of normal 
mentality to those of very low mental level is being carefully observed 
for a control period without treatment. These cases will then be 
given intensive treatment, the nature of which is to be determined by 
a clinical study of each individual case. Results will then be com- 
pared with the records during the control period. It is hoped that 
this study will give valuable information regarding the possibilities 
of mental therapy in the treatment of epilepsy. Dr. Winifred Rich- 
mond, formerly psychologist at the Massachusetts State School for 
the Feeble-minded at Waverly, is on leave of absence from the Ohio 
State Bureau of Juvenile Research to assist in this special study. 
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4. Increased Facilittes—Miss Elizabeth C. Foote, formerly re- 
search assistant at the Training School at Vineland, is in charge of 
the school department. Equipment for manual and industrial train- 
ing is now being installed. The farm of one hundred acres will pro- 
vide facilities for intensive training in agriculture. One thousand 
dollars is being spent for an equipped out-doors playground. 

5. Training of Teachers—The Board has adopted a plan which 
provides for the training of teachers for special class work. Any 
teacher who desires to prepare for this work may spend as long a 
period as is necessary at the school to learn to give mental tests and 
to get practical experience in teaching defectives. Room and board 
are furnished these students and there is no charge for tuition. 

6. Annual Day.—An annual day celebration will be held early 
in the fall. A pageant portraying some of the scenes in the history 
of the State of Wyoming will be presented, with the help of some 
of the public school children and of the citizens of Lander. 


Reviews 


The Problem Of The Nervous Child 
By Elida Evans 
299 pages. Dodd, Mead & Company, 1920 


The rearing and teaching of children were difficult enough before 
the war, but parents and teachers alike realize that present-day con- 
ditions of unrest add greatly to the complexity of the situation. Any 
book that points, as “The Problem of the Nervous Child” does, to a 
reasonable solution of child adjustment in the home and school, is to 
be recommended for careful reading. 

Mrs, Evans has, as the celebrated Dr. Jung, of Switzerland, says, 
a “knowledge of her subject matter—based on the solid foundation of 
experience, an experience gained in the difficult and toilsome treatment 
of nervous children.” He concludes his preface to the book with 
“The attitude of the child toward life is certainly determined by the 
inherited disposition, but only to a certain extent; on the other side, 
it is the result of the immediate parental influences and of the edu- 
cational measures. While the inherited disposition cannot be changed, 
these latter influences can be improved by suitable methods, and thus 
the original unfavorable disposition can be overcome. Mrs. Evans’ 
book shows the way, and how to treat even the most intricate cases.” 
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If you would know how your childhood’s mental environment 
has affected your whole life, if you want to change a “rotten” dispo- 
sition, or overcome a fear, if you would care for a simple and non- 
technical statement of what psycho-analysis can do for the nervous, 
temperamental, misfit, or incorrigible child, this book will prove inter- 
esting and practical from cover to cover. Many to whom psycho- 
analytic methods are more or less of a mystery will find here an 
enlightening introduction to further study. 

3y reaching the very fountain head of the child’s emotional life 
Mrs. Evans lays bare the mistakes that bring about friction in the 
home. With sympathy and insight she discusses the morally super- 
heated as well as the morally underheated family atmosphere. The 
why of a youth’s “know it all” attitude, the significance of the child’s 
first love affair, how to discipline and yet not unduly repress seem 
problems that can be solved when one realizes the effect of mental 
environment on the unconscious mind. 

Parent, teacher, and physician alike will find that the stories of 
oppressions, suppressions, and repressions brought to light in the 
psycho-analytical clinic, account for the mentally diseased condition 
of many of our nervous and incorrigible children. Nor does Mrs. 
Evans, as many of our present-day critics do, merely point out the 
condition. She suggests the remedy, and such chapters as The Tyrant 
Child, Teaching of Right and Wrong, and Self and Character are a 
valuable aid to child training. There the idolized son or daughter, 
the poor children of the rich, the impossible boy, the overstrict parent, 
and kindred cases and their solution are discussed in the light of 
psycho-analysis and illustrated with life stories that could be dupli- 
cated in many unhappy homes. 

The nervous child—and far too many of the children of today 
show some of the symptoms—is mentally sick. What is the cause, 
where is the cure? Readers may not always agree with Mrs. Evans’ 
conclusions, but all will grant that this book is a serious attempt to 
adjust the child-life of the present generation to the problems of today 


and tomorrow. 
A. D. INSKEEP 





“Every great enterprise bears the impress of some dominant per- 
sonality.” Every department of an institution shows the mark of its 
head. Every schoolroom reflects the teacher. Every group of chil- 
dren is the expression of the one in charge. 
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Abstracts from Current Literature 


Individual Studies, Their Educational Significance 
By Lucy Fildes. Studies in Mental Inefficiency. January, 1920. 

All attempts to bring children up to the same intellectual attain- 
ment will continue to fail until the methods of teaching are varied 
in accordance with the different forms of mental imagery that enter 
into the learning process. The salvation of the dull and backward 
child lies in the understanding of his special problem. 

The normal child is able to profit by schooling in spite of the 
obvious disadvantages of a large class, and ever-changing teachers, 
but the retarded children cannot succeed without special attention 
to discover their abilities and disabilities. 

Individual studies on the learning methods of normal children 
would be valuable as a beginning. Then if careful records of the 
teacher’s experience as to the success or failure of educational methods 
in training each child were kept and passed on from class to class, 
there would result an increase of knowledge by which children could 
be better helped. 


Some Problems at the Work Age Level. By G. G. Ide. The Psy- 

chological Clinic. Vol. XIII, Nos. 1-3. December 15, 1919. 

The school law of the State of Pennsylvania which requires that 
every child shall remain in school until his sixteenth birthday, unless 
he is fourteen and has completed the sixth grade, was designed to 
prevent the exploitation of children in industry, but it is growing to 
be a boomerang which is destined to react on society through the field 
of adolescent crime and non-conformity. 

The author has classified the retarded children as the obviously 
feeble-minded and the mentally deficient, i. e., those capable of 
profiting by industrial training, but not by pedagogical instruction. A 
better classification of these “mental deficients” seems to us to be 
“educational misfits.” The school offers no profitable training to them, 
and, as a consequence, their energy is diverted to anti-social pursuits. 
They form bad habits of indolence, since they are compelled to stay 
in school where they simply cannot keep up with the rest of the class. 
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At present there is no place for these “educational misfits.” They 
are too young to leave school, they are gaining nothing of value from 
school attendance, the industrial classes demand too high a standard 
of educational attainment, and the “opportunity classes” for the feeble- 
minded are equally ill-adapted to the needs of this type of child. They 
should be taught to cook, to handle tools, to care for a garden, or to 
run machinery, if possible. The important thing to remember is 
that it must be productive work that will engage the interest of the 
individual child and lead directly to remunerative employment upon 
leaving school. 

Who Is the Retarded Child? By Arthur J. Jones. School and 

Society. Vol. XI, No. 270. February 28, 1920. 

The term “retardation” should be used as synonomous with 
“psychological retardation” and the idea of “over-ageness” should be 
discarded. Because one child advances slowly in comparison with 
another is no reason for designating him as retarded. He is only 
proceeding at his own speed. But if a child shows no more develop- 
ment at the age of ten years than he did at six, then he is psycho- 
logically retarded. 


Schools should be graded according to the ability of the children, 
not according to their age; and the greatest emphasis should be laid 
upon progress. 

The Meaning of a Binet Score. By H. J. Humpstone. Psychologi- 

cal Clinic. Vol. XIII, Nos. 1-3. December 15, 1919. 


If the followers of Binet had continued to interpret the Binet 
tests according to the original purpose, as a measure of the intel- 
lectual level of children, there would have been no contention about 
the value of the tests. Unfortunately, however, two fallacious con- 
cepts have been formed; one that the mental age of a feeble-minded 
child means that the child has a mentality equal to that of a normal 
child of that age, the other that feeble-mindedness is a unit character- 
istic that is transmissible. 


The Binet I. Q. does not mean social competency, though it is 
often an index of educational competency. No test in the series 
measures a single ability, nor yet do the tests constitute a reliable 
measure of the capability for social success. 

The meaning of the Binet score is a performance level on the 
intellectual scale; it is only one fact, and no diagnosis which is 
made on it alone is valid. 
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Training School Activities 
Sports 


There has never been an organized work among our younger 
brothers (boys, if you please), which could take the place of personal 
relationship. This is especially true in the personal direction of a 
boy’s recreation and play, that he may get the full physical benefit to 
aid him in clean living. The boys whom we have here are handicapped 
to a greater or less degree. We cannot ease our consciences as of 
old by saying that this defect is inherited, because it is now generally 
admitted that heredity is chiefly mental and physical, not moral. 
Hence, we come almost hourly into personal touch with our younger 
brother’s animal nature, which must be curbed and trained by a sym- 
pathetic and older brother’s experience. We will fail painfully if we 
attempt to ring the warning in his ear, “don’t”. We must say “do” 
and this “do” must be some definite thing outside of his school and 
work schedule. It must be play—and play the game to win, as has 
been demonstrated during the past six months here at the Training 
School. ; 

In the early spring, old Mother Earth seemed to say: “Boys, 
come out, sow and plant that you may eat.” But she also added, 
“There is a field over yonder where you may play.” So we boys just 
talked and even dreamed of Babe Ruth’s famous home runs, until 
we found ourselves on the baseball diamond each evening immediately 
after supper. There we stayed until bedtime practicing for our set 
games. The boys certainly gave us older experienced boys some big 
surprises. Space will not allow us to give in detail the almost magic 
reformation it made, not only in one but in all the boys’ bearing in 
themselves and toward the School. We played sixteen games with 
outside teams, the Training School carrying off the honors of the 
day twelve times and one tie score. At the end of each game the 
School spirit was promptly emphasized with the School yell, “V. T. S., 
Vineland Training School, V. T. S.” Most of our games were played 
at twilight, and frequently the visiting teams were invited to partake 
of refreshments before leaving the grounds. The officers of the School 
gave the boys two special trips, one to Wildwood and the other to 
Ocean City, 
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We are at present lining up a football team, also a basketball 
team. We mature boys know from experience how all these play- 
things have helped us, both in mind and body. Let us hasten to help 
lift from the child the handicap, through nature’s exhaust valve, on 
the field of play, by our presence and example. 





AMUSEMENTS—1920 

Saturday, July 24—Small boys went riding in truck. 2.30-5.00. 

July 25—Mr. Hetzell took six boys to Atlantic City. 

July 28—Girls’ party in Hall. 

July 30—Baseball; boys in Ocean City. 

August 3—Eleven girls had trip to Ocean City. 

August 3—Baseball with town team. 

August 6—Big boys of T. S. and Menantico on picnic—Bridge- 
ton. 

August 6—Tyler and Moore girls on auto ride in evening. 

August 7—Mills and Baker picnic—Centerton. 

August 11—Maxham girls at Ocean City. 

August 11—Six boys went to town to see ball game at park, 

August 13—Baseball game with Vineland. Darkness called it off. 
Score, 3-3. 

August 14—Saturday store, outdoors, ice cream, root beer, cakes, 
etc. 

August 18—Moving pictures. 

August 20—Moving pictures. 

August 21—Fifty girls at picnic—Centerton. 

August 24—Forty boys at Centerton. 

August 28—Baker Club at Ocean City. 

September 1—Girls’ dance at Hall. 

September 4—Moore girls on auto ride. 

September 11—Louden boys on auto ride to Bridgeton. 

September 11—Our boys won baseball against V. H. S., 9-8, 

September 15—Moving pictures. 

September 18—Baseball against Vineland. V. won. 

September 22—Entertainment in Hall. 

September 29—-Fourteen farm boys at Trenton Fair. 

September 29—Boys’ birthday party. 





“To treat childhood as a mere preparation for something 
else is a capital offence against human nature.” ; 
—Child Study 
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